LEADER

ously charged with dynamite. He knew the dangers
of the crisis then reaching its climax at Agadir, and the
temptations of grave industrial trouble in Britain to
the rulers of Germany. He did not like strikes. With
Snowden and Henderson, he regarded them as a dangerous
and irrational, though still an indispensable, weapon,
only to be employed in the last resort. He hated the
doctrine of direct action, and was very jealous of the
reputation of Parliament. But he knew, too, how much,
both by example and by neglect, the rulers of Britain
had contributed to the present unrest. In Parliament
on the 16th, while the rail way men were waiting tensely
for their meeting with the Prime Minister, he analysed
the whole stormy situation in a speech of marked insight
and balance. To few, probably, of the Conservatives
who listened suspiciously to the arch-firebrand, as they
thought him, did it occur that industrial order in
the future would depend less upon police, troops and
legislation than upon this man's hold over the discon-
tented masses, and the long struggle which he was to
wage against the dark doctrines of violence.

The disputes (he said) at the docks in London, in Man-
chester, and in Liverpool were not created ten days or a
fortnight ago. That is a profound mistake. They are the
result of an accumulation of resentment that has been going
on for a considerable number of years. Those of us who
have been in touch with those movements know how very
difficult it has been for us to control certain forces that have
been showing themselves on account of that accumulation
of resentment.

He dealt with the effects of the Osborne judgment on
the working man, who had come "to the conclusion
that the hand of society is lifted up against him; and if
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